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. Province of the Plains 


Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado. Jess W. Gern, 
Western State College of Colorado, Gun- 
nison, Colorado. 


. Province of Missouri 


Missouri, Iowa-Central, Simpson, Parsons, 
Coe, Drake, William Penn. Harold C. 
Svanoe, Central College, Fayette, Mis- 
souri. 


. Province of Illinois 


Illinois, Wisconsin-Ripon, Carroll, White- 
water State. Clayton Ford, The Principia, 
Elsah, Illinois. 


. Province of the Pacific 


Arizona, California. Dean F. McSloy, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 


. Province of the Sioux 


Iowa-Morningside, Westmar, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. Harold C. Larson, 
Huron College, Huron, South Dakota. 


. Province of the Lower Mississippi 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, klahoma. 
Wilma Baugh, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston, Louisiana. 


. Province of the Lakes 


Maine, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania, West Virginia. Ethel Kaump, Kala- 
mazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


. Province of the Upper Mississippi 


Iowa-Luther, Upper Iowa, Dubuque-Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin-Eau Claire State, River 
Falls State. Robert A, Forsythe, College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


. Province of the Southeast 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee. Mrs. John H. Melzer, 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ken- 
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. Province of the Northwest 


Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington. Er- 
win H. Schwiebert, College of Idaho, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


Egbert Ray Nichols has long been known as one of the ten persons whose efforts resulted in 
the founding of Pi Kappa Delta. He also enjoys the distinction of having served as the first editor 
of the Forensic. The biographical sketch below, written by his son, tells some of the struggles 


and problems that confronted the Order in those early days. Because of his long continued in- 


terest and devoted services in behalf of the Order, it is altogether fitting that the title for this 
brief story of his life should be “MR. FORENSIC.” 


MR. FORENSIC 


EGBERT RAy NICHOLS, Jr. 


When, at the close of the summer session, 
Egbert Ray Nichols removed from his office 
in the Hall of Letters on the campus of the 
University of Redlands the carefully collected 
materials of forty-four years of teaching, the 
last file to be moved was The Forensic of Pi 
Kappa Delta—a record dating back to the 
first issue, February, 1915. This record is an 
important part, a cherished part, of the life of 
Dr. Nichols. To set down a sketch of his ca- 
reer without also revealing much of that rec- 
ord is an impossibility. Or, to say that in en- 
tering retirement, Dr. Nichols can actually 
retire from the forensic activities to which he 
has given so much would be, to those who 
know him, an anomaly. 

Dr. Nichols is as inseparable from foren- 
sics as are the fields of red clover and gleam- 
ing wheat from his native Indiana. So long 
as the adjacent state of Ohio lays claim to 
the holder of the title, “Mr. Republican,” then, 
surely, Indiana has produced a foremost can- 
didate for the title, “Mr. Forensic.” It is hard 
to say in what way the tiny village of Mt. Ayr 
could have stimulated the love for the spoken 
word, reliably and eloquently delivered, to 
which he has devoted himself. Possibly it 
was not until he achieved acquaintanceship 
with oratory and debating at Franklin Col- 
lege that he caught a glimpse of the futility 
of any democracy which could not produce 
the enlightened and persuasive speakers of 
the future. Of those days he says, “Although 
Itried my darndest, I could not win the state 
oratorical.” Undoubtedly, he won a great 
deal more when he captured the vision of 
college students speaking with authority on 


the economic and social issues of the day in- 
stead of mincing innocuous subjects such as, 
Resolved: that woman is superior to man, a 
topic typical of formal discussions in many 
institutions of the time. 

Although the extent to which his vision of 
intercollegiate forensics was developed at 
Franklin College cannot be stated with 
surety, he left that institution with the degree 
of Bachelor of Philosophy, membership in 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon, a determination to be- 
come a professor of English, and memories 
of an exhilarating student life in the company 
of such men as Roy Stott, composer of popu- 
lar ballads, and Elmer Davis, the radio com- 
mentator. 

E. R. Nichols spent two years at Harvard 
University studying in the areas of composi- 
tion, rhetoric, and literature, receiving the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1909. The influ- 
ence of George Pierce Baker brought a re- 
alization of the importance of the spoken word 
in drama. This concept, later, was to be com- 
bined with the practice of rhetorical theory 
to form the philosophy upon which he founded 
the Department of Speech at the University 
of Redlands. The psychology of Josiah Royce, 
the acting of Maude Adams and E. H. Soth- 
ern, the plays of Fitch, Belasco, and Moody, 
politics on Boston Common, the tradition of 
Faneuil Hall all formed a matrix out of which 
grew a personal understanding of the power 
of the spoken word. 

In the fall of 1909, Egbert Ray Nichols re- 
turned to the prairie states, settling in Otta- 
wa, Kansas, as head of the Department of 
English in the local university. Here, in the 











following two years an organization later to 
be known as Pi Kappa Delta became a hazy 
notion in the minds of two men—Professor 
Nichols and John A. Shields, a student at 
Ottawa University and an enthusiastic par- 
ticipant in forensic activities. Neither the 
friendship of the two men nor the still indis- 
tinct concept of a forensic organization was 
interrupted by the move of Professor Nichols 
to Ripon College as head of the Department 
of English. 


N THIS NEW position, he soon discovered 

that his students would welcome a society 
which would honor their efforts in public 
speaking. He and a group of his orators and 
debaters learned, in a trip to Lawrence Col- 
lege, that it would be impossible for them 
to affiliate with Tau Kappa Alpha except 
through the chapter at Lawrence which was 
to be the only one in the state. The desire 
for a local forensic chapter grew at Ripon. 
It was growing at Ottawa University also. 
John Shields wrote to Professor Nichols so- 
liciting his ideas as to a method by which Ot- 
tawa could honor its forensic students. The 
reply contained the inception of Pi Kappa 
Delta. Professor Nichols wrote, “the thing to 
do is to form an honor society which could 
award a key,” suggesting that such an or- 
ganization might be both state and national. 

Only a small amount of grass was allowed 
to grow between the receipt of this letter and 
the instigation of Pi Kappa Delta. John Shields 
describes the event as follows: 


“The first definite step taken toward the organi- 
zation of Pi Kappa Delta was at the State Voatesi 
of the Kansas Prohibition Oratorical Association 
held in Manhattan, Kansas, in the spring of 1912, 
when Messrs. John A. Shields of Ottawa Univer- 
sity, and E. A. Vaughan of Kansas Agricultural, 
were recognized as representatives of that as- 
sociation, without direct responsibility to the or- 
ganization, to take action in the matter of found- 
ing a fraternity which was to have no connection 
with the association.” 


Already some agitation had been carried on at 
a number of colleges, and a temporary organiza- 
tion was even formed at Ripon College, Wiscon- 
sin. A little later, Messrs. Shields and Vaughan 
invited Mr. C. J. Boddy of Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, to join them in their endeavor to organ- 
ize the fraternity, the matter being informally 
placed before the Kansas Oratorical Association 
(Ole Line) at its meeting in Winfield, Kansas, 
in March, 1912. Mr. A. L. Crookham of Southwest- 
ern College, was added to the committee. These 
gentlemen, in due time, with mutual consent of 
the entire number, were added to the list and 


joined to the committee of National Founders: 
Messrs. E. R. Nichols, Ripon College, Wisconsin; 
H. O. Pritchard, Cotner College, Nebraska; P. ¢. 
Somerville, Illinois Wesleyan; J. H. Krenmyre, 
Iowa Wesleyan; Daniel C. Lockwood, College of 
Emporia, Kansas, and Frank P. Johnson, Morn- 
ingside College, Iowa. 


The constitution of Pi Kappa Delta was 
written originally by Professor Nichols and 
modified through correspondence with John 
Shields and E. A. Vaughan. The key, a rough 
draft of which was sketched by Nichols and 
designed and executed by the Roehm Com- 
pany, was accepted by both the Wisconsin 
and Kansas founders. The degrees of Pi 
Kappa Delta were conceived and established 
by Vaughan, Shields, and Nichols. There re- 
mained only the matter of founding the or- 
ganization and electing the officers. 


“Too much credit cannot be given Shields 
for the tactful way in which he molded all 
the suggestions into an acceptable document 
and then nominated, elected and installed the 
the first set of officers. He did it—all alone— 
by himself. In other words, the secretary cast 
the ballot for the officers and they were 
elected.” In addition to the above statement 
describing the first election of officers, E. R. 
Nichols adds the following comments about 
the founding of Pi Kappa Delta: 


“It was January, 1913, before the constitution 
was submitted and signed by the ten National 
Founders and the national organization was 
ready to accept applications for the establishment 
of local chapters. The date of the founding of Pi 
Kappa Delta is always given as January, 1913, be- 
cause the first chapter was granted at that time, 
soon after the constitution was signed.” 


The first official chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, 
Kansas Alpha, was composed of John A. 
Shields, Leland H. Jenks, Jesse Elder, Samuel 
Marsh, and Charles T. Battin, now of the 
College of Puget Sound and the only one of 
the charter members still actively connected 
with Pi Kappa Delta. 

Actually, the first chapter of the new or- 
ganization was the one at Ripon College. It 
could not, however, be admitted to active 
membership in Pi Kappa Delta until college 
restrictions against fraternities could be modi- 
fied. As a consequence, it stands as the fifth 
chapter to be admitted. The four which pre- 
ceded, in order of admission, were Kansas 
Alpha, Ottawa University; Iowa Alpha, Iowa 
Wesleyan; Kansas Beta, Washburn College; 
and Nebraska Alpha, Nebraska Wesleyan. 

By the early summer of 1913 all five of 
these chapters had been admitted. About this 
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time, Professor Nichols was forced by ill 
health to leave his position at Ripon and lo- 
cate in a milder climate. Finding the head- 
ship in English open at the University of Red- 
lands, he accepted this appointment in Cali- 
fornia and was immediately at the job of 
bringing his second chapter into Pi Kappa 
Delta. Redlands was the ninth charter to be 
granted. 
According to Professor Nichols, 


“..at the end of 1914 Pi Kappa Delta found 
itself composed of ten chapters and these were 
but loosely bound together. 

With the order at this stage in its development 
Shields found it difficult to get membership fees 
from the original chapters and reports of new 
members initiated. The whole organization seemed 
to be lagging and was pervaded with a doubtful 
air... . A new source of consternation appeared. 
The Washburn chapter decided that Pi Kappa 
Delta was going to die and wrote that important 
piece of news to E. A. Vaughan. Vaughan wrote 
ascarehead to Nichols, and Nichols asked Shields 
to count the cash again. The Nebraska Wesleyan 
chapter and the Iowa Wesleyan chapter both lost 
interest and became inactive. Vaughan, Shields 
and Nichols decided that the situation was so 
critical that a magazine must be published 
whether there was money enough or not. Shields 
felt that the publication would help him in the 
demand for dues. Nichols began to prepare copy. 


With affairs at this stage, the National Council, 


received a bit of encouragement. The Colorado 
Agricultural College applied for a charter. It was 
granted with alacrity. Alfred Westfall, the organ- 
ier of this chapter, was known personally to 
Shields and Nichols as an old debater of Park 
College whom they had combatted unsuccessfully 
back in 1910 and 1911. The coming of this chap- 
ter in January, 1915, insured more money and 
enabled the council to take the risk of issuing a 
publication. The first or correspondence era of Pi 
Kappa Delta was passed.” 


N Fepruary, 1915, E. R. Nichols presented 

the first issue of The Forensic. As editor of 
Intercollegiate Debates, he had at hand a di- 
rectory of debate activities and coaches which 
enabled him to place the new magazine in 
the right hands. The success of The Forensic 
was observable at once. Money came in from 
the chapters in sufficient quantity to make 
possible the publication of the second issue 
in December of the same year. More chap- 
ters were admitted and Pi Kappa Delta was 
on the verge of becoming a “going concern.” 
It was characteristic of Professor Nichols that 
he recognized the need, which, if it could be 
fulfilled, would assure the future of the fra- 
ternity. The second issue of The Forensic con- 





EGBERT R. NICHOLS 


tained the announcement that there would 
be a national convention of Pi Kappa Delta 
in the spring, to be held somewhere in Kan- 
sas. In his announcement, Professor Nichols 
wrote: 


“The Redlands chapter expects to put on a show 
at the opera house to raise money to send the 
National President and two debaters east for some 
debates and for this convention. No chapter will 
have more to overcome in the way of distance 
and expense. What are you going to do?” 


The first national convention of Pi Kappa 
Delta was called to order on the campus of 
Washburn College on the afternoon of March 
31, 1916. Eleven chapters attended, transacted 
their business, elected new officers, and ad- 
journed with a banquet at the home of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Schonberger of Washburn. 
Professor Nichols entered his second term as 
President of Pi Kappa Delta. 

During the period of World War I, the or- 
ganization was forced to proceed with cau- 
tion. Nevertheless, it grew. The second na- 
tional convention was held at Ottawa Uni- 
versity in April of 1918 and again Professor 
Nichols brought a delegation from California. 
According to John R. MacArthur, second 
President of Pi Kappa Delta, 


“The man who had been the founder and per- 
petrator and organizer par excellence of the Order 
gave warning that he was not a candidate for 
reelection to the National Presidency. . . . It was 
with keen regret that all members of the Order 
saw Egbert Ray Nichols relinquish its leader- 








ship; but he had always been most anxious that 
Pi Kappa Delta should not become a ‘one man’ 
organization. If we are to trust his record, it never 
has been that; but was from its inception a ‘two 
man’ or even ‘three man’ organization. The only 
consolation the Order had was that he was re- 
maining as Vice President and Chairman of the 
Charter Committee where his counsel and ex- 
perience might be readily available.” 


Dr. Nichols has never relinquished his in- 
tense interest in Pi Kappa Delta. Serving at 
various times as Historian and on the com- 
mittees of the fraternity, he has kept in close 
contact. From 1916 to the present he has 
missed only one national convention and that 
was during a year of sabbatical leave which 
he spent outside the United States. His debat- 
ing teams, orators, and extemporaneous 
speakers from Redlands have won the na- 
tional contests in many instances, but his great 
contributions to Pi Kappa Delta were the 
vision to see the place that it could fill in en- 
couraging students in democratic processes 
and the courage and persistence to see the 
fraternity through its difficult, early years. 

Despite the tremendous amount of time and 
energy he devoted to Pi Kappa Delta, he still 
had much to give to his other great interest, 
the drama. When not hearing debaters or con- 
ferring over cases, he was encouraging actors 
to a fuller interpretation of the roles they 
attempted at Redlands. Among the produc- 
tions he staged between 1914 and 1952 were 
the Christmas Carol, The Music Master, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of 
Venice, Rose of the Rancho, The Goose Hangs 
High, The Red Mill, Sun Up, Lightin’, The 
Patsy, The Bat, Daughters of Atreus. A full 
reading of the productions would include most 
of the hits of the twenties and thirties plus 
a considerable sampling of the classics as well 
as musical comedy. 


D* NICHOLS’ occupation with the drama was 
not limited to college productions. During 
the school year, 1925-26, he undertook the aca- 
demic studies required for a British master’s 
degree. He compiled at the University of Lon- 
don and at the British Museum, under the 
direction of Allardyce Nicol, the documents 
necessary to disclose the editing of Shake- 
speare accomplished in the 17th century by 
Nicholas Rowe of Tavistock, England. Dur- 
ing the same period he toured the continent 
and lectured before many Rotary Clubs in 
the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Nichols has always demonstrated a 
unique facility for keeping his mind full of 
a number of things. He could talk a debate 








case while painting a flat or keep a debate 
squad busy while directing the rehearsals of 
a university play, nor was he ever too busy 
to give his time to a student. Such meetings 
often took place in the most unorthodox situa- 
tions—while irrigating his citrus trees or 
painting his house—situations akin to Mark 
Hopkins on one end of the log and his student 
on the other. 

His influence left an indelible mark on the 
lives of many of his students, some of whom 
would never have finished a college education 
had it not been for his relentless, kindly goad- 
ing. The proof of this teacher’s sound, educa- 
tional philosophy has been illustrated in the 
successful careers of his students. At the risk 
of slighting many, the following few are cited: 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., President, The University 
of Southern California; Clinton MacKinnon, 
Congressman, San Diego, California; Gordon 
Dean, Chairman, The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; Dwayne Orton, Director of Educa- 
tion, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration; Carl Weston McIntosh, Jr, 
President, Idaho State College. 

In 1930, the activities of speech and drama 
having become too extensive to be carried in 
addition to the direction of the Department 
of English, Dr. Nichols established the De- 
partment of Speech Education at the Univer- 
sity of Redlands and became its head. He has 
continued in this capacity until the present. 

These many activities were not sufficient to 
fill all of his time, for in the moments to spare 
he edited Intercollegiate Debates for Noble 
and Noble, Publishers; wrote, with Joseph H. 
Baccus, Modern Debating; collected his own 
volumes on the annual, national debate ques- 
tion; and, finally, in 1944 he launched the De- 
bater’s Magazine (now called Speech Activi- 
ties). 

In recognittion of his many achievements, 
Egbert Ray Nichols received in 1942 from his 
alma mater, Franklin College, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature. Again, in 1952 
he was favored in similar fashion by Ottawa 
University which conferred upon him the 
LL.D. 

The record set down here would not be 
complete if it did not mention the source of 
inspiration which made these accomplish- 
ments possible. In the interlude between his 
teaching at Ottawa and at Ripon, Professor 
Nichols stole a little time from his profes- 
sional activities and married Elsie Grace 
Stubbs, a teacher of Latin and Greek at 
Bloomington, Illinois, and his college sweet- 
heart. During the school year, when a pro- 
duction needed costumes she saw that they 
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were provided. In the summer she was ready 
for a camping trip in the Sierra or an isolated 
stay on the beach of Santa Cruz Island off the 
California coast. More recently, she has given 
her time to the secretarial work required to 
handle the Nichols’ publishing enterprise. Her 
devoted work and constant faith through the 
years have made the impossible always come 
true. 

As Dr. Nichols, in retirement, places the 
many issues of The Forensic of Pi Kappa Delta 
on the bookshelves of his home, he may find 
himself a little uneasy for a bit, until he be- 
comes used to having the time to do all the 
things he says he had to neglect. If you ask 
him what he’ll do when he isn’t occupied in 
the make-up of Speech Activities, he’ll men- 
tion, with a twinkle in his eye, all the books 
he has intended to write, or he'll add, “Per- 
haps I'll go to Japan and help introduce the 
art of public discussion to a new democracy.” 
Should such a venture materialize, and should 


BEGINNING with the current October issue, the reader will notice that 
certain minor modifications have been made in the general format of the 
Forensic. The magazine has always appeared somewhat tall in proportion 
to its width, and for that reason the size has been slightly modified so as 
to increase the width and lessen the height. This slight and minor change 
in dimension affords a more agreeable page size, and permits the type 
columns to be increased about a third of an inch, which is also desirable. 
Considerable care and thought has been exercised in the selection of a 
new type face which would be clear and readable. Equal care has been 
taken in the selection of display heads which are used as titles for each 
article. Your Editor has been careful to avoid drastic changes in format in 
order to maintain all desirable traditions of the past; on the other hand, he 
is most hopeful that the new format incorporating these minor modifica- 


tions will meet the hearty approval of all subscribers. 


he be able to remain that long away from his 
five year old granddaughter, the following 
tribute by John R. MacArthur would hold in 
double bond: 


“In reading the account of the origin of things in 
Pi Kappa Delta, one is more and more impressed 
with the fact that whereas there may have been 
ten National Founders, only one of them has to 
this day continued actively in the service of the 
Order. That one is Egbert Ray Nichols. For years 
he stuck tenaciously to his idea. In spite of dis- 
appointments, of ill health, of discouragement 
which would have made the average man aban- 
don the organization, he has remained faithful to 
it. And the end crowns his work. . .. To have been 
the means of stimulating thousands of men and 
women to forensic endeavor for leadership, to 
have thereby trained them for better and more 
effective citizenship in the world’s greatest de- 
mocracy, surely this is an achievement far beyond 
the ordinary. And this is the contribution which 
has been made to his day and age by Egbert Ray 
Nichols.” 





WASHINGTON ETA 


Dick NELSON, St. Martin’s College 

St. Martin’s College, located three miles 
outside Washington’s state capital, Olympia, 
on beautiful Puget Sound, is the last strong- 
hold of all-masculine education in the Pacific 
Northwest. Founded by the Benedictine Fa- 
thers of the American Cassinese Congrega- 
tion in 1895 as a preparatory college, St. Mar- 
tin’s adopted its four-year full-scale college 
program in 1936, under the guidance of Abbot 
Lambert. St. Martin’s is dedicated to the ideals 
of liberal arts education and the Benedictine 
Family Life. And it remains, as it was found- 
ed, a compact liberal-arts school aiming at 
development of the whole man by intellectual 
discipline and the simple Benedictine spirit. 
We'd be willing to bet our Korean-hit en- 
rollment of 175 (never more than 350) makes 
us the smallest school to receive PKD honors. 
If not, we'd like to compare notes with our 
minuscule brethren! 

We hear tell of fabled St. Martin’s debate 
exploits during the ’20’s, but forensics lay dor- 
mant during the war years—until Bill Han- 
son left the Army for the SMC faculty in the 
fall of 1948. With the prophetic words, “De- 
bate is one field of competition in which the 
small school is at no disadvantage,” Bill issued 
the first call for a forensics squad. Otto Ko- 
vash and Bob Kudrna from South Dakota, 
Tom Gaffney and Chuck Bosserman, student 
leaders from Seattle, and I, responded to the 
call to become the founding fathers of pres- 
ent-day forensics at St. Martin’s. After a 
couple of preliminary debates with Ted Karl's 
Lutes of Washington Epsilon, we attended 
Charlie Battin’s C.P.S. (Washington Alpha) 
tourney to upset a few dire prognostications, 
then hurried home to sponsor the First North- 
west Tournament for Varsity. After twelve 
gruelling rounds—yes, we said twelve!—the 
Pacific Lutheran (Washington Epsilon) squad 
edged out our friends from C.P.S. and eleven 
other schools, and the First Varsity Tourna- 
ment was history. Incidentally, we lost 23-1 
on our own field that first year. Competition 
was tough! 

But interest in forensics at St. Martin’s 
grew and during the *49-’50 season we ex- 
panded into oratory and extempe and wel- 
comed to the debate squad Gust Angelos, 
Olympia sophomore. After some local prepa- 


ration, we ventured, knees quaking, to genial © 
Roy Mahaffey’s gigantic Linfield (Oregon | 
Alpha) meet, where I helped Gust win some_ 
of the tournament’s trophies. Then Coach} 
Hanson shepherded us back to Olympia for 7 
our own tournament, the Second Northwest” 
Varsity. Well, sir—things were even tougher 
in Olympia than they had been before, for it 
took a powerful squad from Pacific University 7 
to take the St. Martin’s Sweepstakes, what 
with competition from over a hundred entries 
from eleven schools. Gust and I consoled our- 
selves with a 4-6, and decided to do better 
next year. 

We did. The ’51 season saw the addition of 
Hugh Hafer from Centralia, Washington, and 
Dick Donaldson, a transfer from Grace | 
Walsh’s Eau Claire, Wisconsin, squad (Wis- ~ 
consin Zeta). Right off, after some practice, 
Hafer placed first in Paul Rosser’s Seattle’ 
Pacific College tournament (Washington } 
Beta). Donaldson and I were defeated in the ™ 
first SMC venture in coastwide competition—/ 
the Western Speech Tourney in Los Angeles; | 
but Dick teamed with Gust to win the Third 
St. Martin’s Varsity after placing second at 
Linfield. Nineteen-fifty-one was the year of § 
the Great West Point Bid, our proudest de- 
bate distinction theretofore, and spring of 
that season saw us frantically raising money, 
catching advance assignments, and packing 
our bags for the big journey to the East. 
Through the generosity of our friends in 
Olympia, plus some hard work fund-raising 
by Ed O’Connor and others of our student 
body, Dick Donaldson and Gust Angelos, ac- 
companied by Coach Hanson and Hugh Hafer 
as alternate, were able to make the fabulous 
trip to New York. Funds, you see, are quite 
a problem at a small school. But we went, we 
saw—and found St. Martin’s could hold its 
own in national competition. 

Last year’s season began with Hafer, An- 
gelcs, and Donaldson still at the head of the 
class. Fall found Angelos and Donaldson in 
Fresno, dropping decisions only to WSA 
champions Pacific Lutheran and Redlands. 
Hafer added to his laurels with two firsts at 
Seattle Pacific Tyros. In the spring, Bob 
Grant, a Berkeley sophomore and editor of 
the school paper, added debate to his many 
activities and teamed with Hafer to place in 





STUDENTS, FACULTY MEMBERS AND INSTALLATION OFFICER: Left to right, front row—Con- 
stantine “Gust” Angelos, Hugh G. Hafer, Robert Grant, Richard P. Donaldson, photographer; William 


V. Hanson, Professor of Speech and Coach; Ro 


D. Mahaffey, National PKD President and Installing 


Officer; The Right Reverend Abbot Raphael Heider, O.S.B., LL.D., President of St. Martin’s. Back row— 
William Fetter, David Mackey, Jon Tudor Powell, Thomas L. Goyer, Peter Bosserman, Donald C. 


O’Reilley, Richard Nelson. 


the Fourth Northwest Varsity Tourney at St. 
Martin’s, in which Donaldson and Angelos 
again took first. A debate with St. Mary’s of 
California and numerous local engagements 
on a Democrats-vs.-Republicans topic round- 
ed out activities last year. The big headlines 
of the season, though, appeared in the Martian 
late in the spring--SPEECH CLUB APPLIES 
FOR PI KAPPA DELTA—SPEECH GROUP 
HERE AWAITS AFFILIATION WITH NA- 
TIONAL HONORARY. For the climax of 
four years’ hard work in forensics came to 
St. Martin’s with the honor we’re proudest of 
—acceptance as Washington Eta Chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta. 

As Washington Eta, St. Martin’s is looking 
forward to the 1952-53 season as the biggest 


and best yet. We'll miss Gust Angelos, who 
is sporting his PKD pin this year at the Uni- 
ersity of Athens, where he is doing gradu- 
ate work on a Fulbright scholarship. Nelson 
was promoted to the faculty, where he re- 
places Hanson while Bill works on his Ph.D. 
at the University of Washington. But Hafer, 
Donaldson, and Grant will be this year’s var- 
sity squad, and with Jon Powell, Pete Bosser- 
man, Tom Goyer, and others to pile up the 
percentages, we expect a busy season. We are 
looking forward to the CPS Tyros, SPC, Lin- 
field, Western Speech and, especially, the 
PKD Nationals. There will be lots of hard 
work; but hard work debating is lots of fun, 
and debate is the most wonderful sport in the 
world! 





Ira G. Morrison, Head of the Department of Speech and Drama, Phillips University, Enid, Okla- 
homa, is Secretary of the Province of the Lower Mississippi. He is a Past-Governor of the 
Province of Missouri, has been associated with PKD since the early 1920’s, and has held the 
offices of President of the Missouri Oratorical Association and Executive Secretary of the Old 
Line Oratorical Association. As a professional public lecturer, Mr. Morrison has spoken to more 
than a million people, exclusive of radio broadcasts. * His educational background includes 
the B.S. degree from Kansas State Teachers College, graduate work at the University of Minne- 
sota, and the M.Ed. degree from the University of Missouri. 


Help! Grandma! 


Ina G. Morrison, Phillips University 


ORE YEARS AGO than I care to admit, I raneous speaker does his own ruminating; 

learned that more ways exist than one to rechewing his mental cud with poise and con- 
kill and skin a skunk. My first experience, tentment. As is true of the public speaker in 
though animated and exhilarating, resulted in general, he recognizes the urgency of know- 
familial segregation and social ostracism. The __ ing a little about a lot of things and know- 
execution had been performed, quite ade- ing a lot about a few things. 
quately be it said, with a hatchet. The carcass Such highly charged speaking demands that 
had been shorn of all its beauty and wealth by the speaker stick to the specific topic as- 
the slow and meticulous trial and error meth- signed. Presumably, out of his limited topic 
od. Eventually the pelt brought in enough of | drawing, he has chosen a conversant subject, 
the coveted lucre to buy a new pair of denim _and it behooves him to persuade the judge 
overalls to replace those so neatly buried. that his verbal treatment rings true to cogent 
Time, experience, and, later, investigation reasoning and pertinent exemplification. To 
brought not only financial rewards but a much attempt to fit the specific topic into a pre- 
more amicable filial relationship with my arranged discussion of a more universal sub- 
mother. . ject of broader scope courts judicial disfavor. 
Many times contestants “get away with it” 
and are nicely rewarded and are convinced 
that it is the thing to do. The chances are that 
others of the speaking coterie missed the 
mark, too, and like as not a poor speaker who 
stuck to his specific assignment could have 
taken the coveted prize. 


Many college students approach competi- 
tive contests in extemporaneous speaking in 
the same crude and unnecessarily barbaric 
method that I initiated in my first season as 
a “trapper.” The results, in the nostrils of the 
judge, stimulate comparable reactions of in- 
compatibility and revulsion. Methodic inquiry y ‘ a 
and preparation seldom go entirely unreward- _ Because of the very exacting time limits 
ed. Coupled with rhetorical analysis and tact, imposed on these short, short speeches te 
the end result encourages a “pay off” that development demands careful consideration. 

. Within that few minutes of time the speaker 
manipulates his phrasing to create an epitome 
, E 2 9 in the mind of the judge that accurately rep- 
reading on current topics. Sporadic or “last resents the speaker's current judgment on the 
minute” reading provokes abortive thought subject. Empty glibness at such a time flirts 
and kills any chance for sound analysis and with disaster. Garrulous verbal paragraphing 
valid judgment. The average college student may well precipiate condemnation, or at best 
seems to be content with predigested text- a quiet tolerance. Any wanderings or digres- 
book news. On the other hand, the extempo- sion from the specific topic may paint a beau- 
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makes the original cost seem trifling, indeed. 
Contest speaking presupposes wide, general 
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tiful picture, but a meandering stream turns 
no water wheel and generates no power. 

To say what you mean to say in the short- 
est period of time takes many hours of prac- 
tice in oral composition. May I suggest that 
the contestant record some extemporaneous 
speeches early in the year and then, without 
cheating or correcting, transcribe those 
speeches onto paper. It might be revelatory 
or even surprising how many incomplete sen- 
tences were uttered, paragraphs butchered, 
phrases and clauses jumbled, even words mis- 
used. Inadequate vocabulary readily exposes 
its devastating circumscription. That does not 
mean at all that a speaker should become 
pedantic, quite the opposite, but as John 
Ruskin says, the “turn ot expression of a sin- 
gle sentence, will at once mark the scholar.” 

Too much, possibly, cannot be said in favor 
of developing an adequate speaking vocabu- 
lary. That development comes by the same 
mental process as does the reading vocabu- 
lary—actual, dynamic practice in the use of 
meaningful words. Words, remember, take on 
connotation as much by the intonation as by 
their juxtaposition. Practice speaking. Prac- 
tice using stimulative phraseology. Practice 
verbal sentence structure. Practice oral para- 
graph building. Practice using the right word 
for an exact shade of meaning. Practice play- 
ing with words to make them meaningful. Do 
not use a cumbersome monkey wrench to do 
the delicate work of a pair of tweezers, nor a 
scalpel to substitute for a meat cleaver— 
either in tone or grammatical construction. 
Make words serve your purpose to provoke 
the desired thinking process of your audience. 

Here something might be said about using 
adequate terminology for the specific topic 
that is being discussed. If, for instance, the 
speaker develops a certain anatomical, physio- 
logical, or medical phase of the muscles used 
in breath control, it might be well for him 
to know the difference between his choice of 
the word “belly” and the word “stomach.” 
Or if he be discussing the building of a new 
submarine he might be sure of his wording 
in choosing between “splitting the atom” and 
“nuclear fission.” Every trade, profession, 
business, develops its own vernacular, and, 
if used in a contest speech, that usage carries 
specific meanings. Any change therefrom for 
audience consumption demands scrutiny. 

The way a speaker couches his ideas deter- 
mines, to a large extent, whether they carry 
aman’s sized wallop or a juvenile beard of 
zz. A master carpenter immediately recog- 
hizes a journeyman or an apprentice, not only 
by the end-result but by the way he handles 








the tools of the trade. Just so, the judge of 
contest speaking takes cognizance of the 
skills passing in review before him. Many 
techniques, strategems, tricks of the trade, pet 
formulas, etc., pass through his mind as he 
listens in the attitude of the proverbial 
Sphinx. Just the same the verdict that he 
renders reflects his matured judgment of each 
speaker’s use of verbal symbols and physical 
movement—tools of the trade. 


Except for the pressure and time limita- 
tions, both in preparation and delivery, the 
contest speech behaves much like that of any 
good extemporaneous speech. Now, there still 
remain a number of good, clean ways to skin 
a skunk and, with all of our learning, numer- 
ous ways to develop fine specimens of extem- 
poraneous speeches still may make them- 
selves manifest. Yet, withall, to some extent, 
the execution of many contest speeches still 
stinks. So, for a few moments, consider how 
to relieve the “pressure,” maintain equanim- 
ity, and so produce a product worthy of emu- 
Jation. 

Pass the problem on to your grandmother 
out on the farm before the days of the deli- 
catessen and frozen food lockers. During the 
early spring and summer the heat and sweat 
of the kitchen filled the cellar with canned 
fruit and vegetables. The first signs of frost 
filled the storage bins with tubers, nuts, 
pumpkin, cabbage, squash, etc. In truth the 
cellar storehouse bulged. Maybe Grand- 
mother didn’t get to go to the circus or even 
to the county fair because there had been 
work to do to fill those empty jars and bins 
—hundreds of quarts. 


Did you ever see a storehouse like that? 
Then comes unexpected company! Dinner out 
of a tin can and a paper bag? Oh no! Grand- 
mother just decides whether to serve sweet 
cider or blackberry cordial for an appetizer. 
She determines the kinds of meat to take from 
the smokehouse and the poultry yard. Hav- 
ing determined her main meat and vegetable 
dishes, she figures on what salads, relishes, 
sweets, and all the other fixin’s necessary for 


a poppin’ good meal. 


Does the pressure of the hour worry Grand- 
mother? She has broiled meat before. She 
has roasted it. She has stewed, fried, barbe- 
cued it. In fact, she has prepared it in every 
way known to her culinary art. Does she fret 
and worry about whomping up the ingredients 
for and baking the pies, or the cakes, or the 
pudding? Well, hardly. The hard part is over 
that of making choices to satisfy the demands 
of the occasion, of the peculiar appetites and 


tastes of the visitors, and of all the other little 
social graces and idiosyncrasies of her guests. 
Without hurry or fuss the first thing you 
know the table groans with its burden, re- 
sounds with the clatter of silver on china, 
buzzes with the repartee of lively conversa- 
tion, and reflects the success of a chore well 
done. 

There! Grandma has shown you how to 
make a_ prize-winning extemporaneous 
speech! 

Fill the storehouse until it bulges—with 
politics and economics, with philosophy and 
foolishness, with history and mythology, with 
fact and fancy, with sports and opera, with 
description and narration, with current events 
and musty textbooks. Again, let me say, “fill 
the storehouse,” and don’t forget to label each 
item. Know what’s in your cellar. 

Just to know what information, facts, opin- 
ions, judgments fill the shelves and crowd 
the ceiling of the “storehouse” releases much 
of the excess pressure. But it is all worthless 
if you can’t find what you want when you 
want it, or do not know what to do with it 
when found. Label everything that goes down 
cellar. 

Then practice “cooking.” Know what to do 
with what you have. Work out new combina- 
tions and procedures at your leisure. Read 
recipes (speech textbooks) and know how 
to follow directions. Understand the reason 
“why” for each ingredient—why use soda in- 
stead of baking powder (exposition instead 
of narration, description instead of argument). 
Ascertain what needs to simmer, what needs 
a quick flame (what needs time, and what 
can be said with force and fire). Learn to cook 
all kinds of meals to suit particular brands 
of taste. Knowing that you know how to de- 
velop the kind of a speech you want with the 
products of your own “storehouse” opens 
wide the pressure valve. The rest is easy. 


All of those preliminaries are done at home 
in the atmosphere of composure. But now 
the company comes. The contest is on. The 
topic has been drawn. What now? First of all 
keep cool. From here out is a matter of judg- 
ment of what to bring up from the “cellar,” 
of how it shall be appropriately cooked, and 
of how it shall be most appetizingly served. 
That is just a matter of an hour’s organized 
work. Go about it methodically, with pur- 
pose and enthusiasm, knowing just what your 
table will look like when ready to serve and 
somethings of the character of the conversa- 
tion that will make it a joy for all. 

Thanks, Grandma! 


P.D.K’s Repeat 
At West Poino 


James Wilson and Holt Spicer of the Un 
versity of Redlands (California Alpha) r 
turned to the scene of their 1950-51 triump 
to retain possession of the Sigurd Larmon( 
for another year. Wilson and Spicer, debe 
ing the negative, received a 5 to 4 decis 
over John Claypool and Calvin Cannon @ 
Baylor University (Texas Iota) for their se 
ond consecutive first place rating at the 
nual West Point Debate Tournament. 
Redland’s repeat victory represents the 
time a university or college, a coach, oF 
same debaters have won the tournament 
than once. 

The Redlands debaters, coached by 
fessor E. R. Nichols, defeated a team f 
the University of New Mexico to advance 
the finals. The debaters from Baylor, coaé 
by Professor Glenn Capp, defeated 
Point in the semifinals. 

Wilson, of Long Beach, and Spicer, off 
Angeles, were teammates during their 
years at Redlands. In addition to their 
tories at West Point they have won @ 
tournaments on the West Coast and a 
rior rating in debate at the 1951 Natio 
Convention. 

Cannon, of Waco, debated for four 
Baylor. He and Ted Clevenger advar 
the semifinals at West Point last year. 
ceived a Superior rating in debate at th 
National PKD Convention. Claypool, o 
ville, Tennessee, has debated at Bay 
two years, transferring there from Man 
Junior College. 

PKD’s have won the West Point 
ment four of the six times it has been 
Oklahoma Southeastern (Theta), °47; 
Texas State College (Eta), ’48; Redland 
versity (California Alpha), ’51 and ’52. 





pinournament 


left to right: Calvin Cannon and John Claypool, de- 
ters, Baylor University. 


7 Dr. E. R. Nichols, coach, and debaters James Wilson 
Holt Spicer of the University of Redlands with 
hes and the Siguard Larmon cup received for their 

est Point victory. 

















Dr. Larry Norton, Director of Forensics, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, is a member of the 
National Council of PKD. He was Governor of the Province of Illinois, 1950-52, and is Past- 
President of the Illinois Speech Association. Dr. Norton’s teaching experience includes five 
years as athletic coach and eighteen years as forensic director—one year at Adrian College, 
thirteen at Eureka College, and four at Bradley University. He is a member of PKD, PDK, 
American Association of University Professors and several speech associations. His education 
includes the A.B. degree from Carleton College, the M.A. degree from the State University of 
Iowa, and the Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin. 


THE PROVINCE OF ILLINOIS 


LARRY NorRTON, Bradley University 


In this relatively compact area between the 
Northwest and the Southeast, East of the 
plains and West of the Lakes, between the 
Upper and the Lower Mississippi, lies the 
Province of Illinois. Some day the Province 
hopes to adopt a name which will be more 
appropriate since three of our chapters are 
located in the vacation-land of Wisconsin 
where it is said they have ten months of win- 
ter and two months of poor sledding. The sug- 
gestion that the name “Province of the In- 
terior” be adopted has not been generally ac- 
cepted because it seems to have as much ana- 
tomical connotation as it has geographical. 

The Wisconsin branch of the Province has, 
however, an important role in our history. It 
was at Ripon College that much of the ground- 
work was laid for the formation of our na- 
tional organization. Here it was that E. R. 
Nichols formed a local honor society and car- 
ried on much of the early correspondence 
relative to the founding of Pi Kappa Delta. 
Wisconsin Alpha at Ripon became in 1914 the 
fifth chapter of the national society. Six years 
later such young men as Spencer Tracy, Syl- 
vester Toussaint, and Bruno Jacob were de- 
bating for Ripon. Although Charles White is 
now the chapter sponsor, Bruno Jacob is still 
very much involved in forensic activities 
through his position as Secretary of the Na- 
tional High School Forensic League. Tracy 
and Toussaint have gone other places. 

Over at Carroll College in Waukesha, Ver- 
non Utzinger, twice Governor of the Province, 
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maintained a strong forensic program for 
many years. The work at Carroll is now under 
the very capable direction of Eugene Moulton 
as the results of the last Provincial Conven- 
tion recorded on page 102 of the May, 1952, 
Forensic will verify. At Wisconsin Epsilon in 
Whitewater, a chapter was granted in 1943 
with E. H. Evans as sponsor. Dr. Evans con- 
ducted a successful tournament at Whitewater 
which many of our chapters attended regu- 
larly. In January, 1949, he moved to State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, and the 
forensic work was taken over by J. T. von 
Trebra, a Pi Kappa Delta member from Kan- 
sas Nu, Hays, Kansas. The chapter now con- 
ducts a small invitational debate tournament 
each December. 

E. R. Nichols was but one of four national 
founders who had a direct influence on the 
early development of the Illinois Province. 
The sixth national charter was granted to 
Illinois Wesleyan University in Bloomington 
where a second founder, P. C. Somerville, was 
teaching. Thus Illinois Alpha was established 
in the fall of 1914. During the late thirties, 
under the direction of Wilson B. Paul—now 
chairman of the Speech Department at Michi- 
gan State—an annual forensic clinic was held 
each fall which found much favor with sur- 
rounding schools. L. P. Dudley directed 4 
strong program at Wesleyan during the early 
forties and then moved on to Illinois College. 
There on the campus at Jacksonville where 
William Jennings Bryan once orated, Dud- 
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ley directs the destinies of Illinois Phi chap- 
ter which, through his efforts, was installed 
in 1948. Lola Jacobs is now directing the fo- 
fae rensic activities at Wesleyan. 

ge, A third national founder, Dr. Harry Otis 
dK, Pritchard, was located at Cotner College in 
Nebraska during the period of early cor- 
respondence but in the fall of 1913 he became 
President of Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois, 
where in 1915 he received the thirteenth na- 
tional charter and Illinois Beta was founded. 
Here Durward Sandifer developed a strong 
program in the twenties and then answered 
the call to Washington, D. C., the State De- 
partment and later the United Nations. T. E. 
Wiggins took over the responsibilities when 
Sandifer left and he in turn was followed by 
L. E. Norton in 1935 and Ivan Sparling in 
1948. 

At Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois, 
M. M. Maynard, the fourth founder in this 
area, had a part to play in the installation of 
the Illinois Xeta chapter. Then Sylvester 
Toussaint came to Monmouth to share with 
Maynard in the development of Zeta chap- 
ter during the late twenties and early thirties. 
ilton | “Syl” was first elected to the National Coun- Dr. Larry NORTON 
ven- cil in 1930 and served as National President 
1952. from 1936-1938. In 1936 he left Monmouth 
on in | by way of the University of Wisconsin and a 
1943 Ph.D., arriving in Greeley, Colorado, before 
time to retire from Pi Kappa Delta’s highest 
vater | office. When George W. Finley, for twenty- coaching forensics at The Principia College, 
‘egu- four years national secretary of Pi Kappa Elsah, Illinois, in 1930 and except for an in- 
State § Delta, passed away suddenly on May 18, 1948, terlude from 1940 to 1947 has been on the job 
dthe } Toussaint was appointed to take over the consistently. Through his efforts the Rho 
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con- 


yon § duties of secretary. He was elected to that chapter was installed in 1940. Ford will be 
Kan- | office in 1949 and continues as guardian of the remembered as the efficient parliamentarian 
con- records at 1713 Glenmere Boulevard in Gree- of the 1951 national convention. He is the 
ment | /y. Jean Liedman, who stepped into Tous- present Governor of the Illinois Province. In 

saint's shoes at Monmouth, filled them very 1928 Lambda chapter was installed on the 
— well until a few years ago she stepped out to Shurtleff College campus and since 1935 Dr. 
ae become Dean of Women and turned the ac- Frederic Fadner has maintained debate ac- 
vind tive coaching of forensics over to others. Jack tivities as part of the regular program of the 
ed to Mills jis now carrying on in the Monmouth college and of the local chapter. Harold F. 
ngton tradition. Schory of Illinois Nu at Western State Teach- 
e. was Pi Kappa Delta sponsors may come and go ers College and Macomb has been making 
lished but there are always some who stay on almost regular appearance at provincial and national 
irties, | rever. The Illinois Province has an unusual conventions. Otis Aggertt Jr. and Wayne 
_now | “umber of forensic people who have been Thompson are well known graduates of his 


Michi- | With their chapters fifteen, twenty, and even _— program. Guy Oliver at North Central Col- 
s held § ‘hirty years. M. E. Chapin, a charter member lege in Naperville retired from teaching last 
, sur- | % the Gamma chapter at Carthage College spring after service with the Iota chapter. He 
ted a which was established in 1920, still serves as served as Governor of the Province, chairman 
, early | the sponsor although for the past ten years _ of the Constitution committee at Houston in 
ollege. the coaching has been in other hands. Wayne _—‘1936, and delivered the main address at the 
where | Brockreide from the University of Illinois opening session at Bowling Green in 1947. He 
Dud- | 'akes over this fall. Clayton Ford started is relinquishing his forensic duties to Glenn 
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Presser Hall, Illinois Alpha, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 


Reddick formerly one of Toussaint’s students 
at Colorado State and now directly from the 
University of Illinois. L. C. McNabb has, for 
many years, directed the activities at James 
Milliken University, Decatur, Illinois, where 
Tau chapter was founded in 1942. It was here 
that the Illinois and Missouri Provinces held 
their first Joint-Provincial Convention in 
1946. 

Martin Holcomb and Ted LeVander—de- 
bate and oratory. In their respective fields 
these Xi chapter coaches at Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois, who are rounding 
out their second decade in the Province, have 
created an enviable record in intercollegiate 
competition. In addition, each has served as 
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Province Governor of Illinois. Each has served 
in many capacities on national convention 
committees. LeVander was the principal 
speaker at the opening session of the 1951 
convention in Stillwater. Holcomb also was 
Governor of the Kansas Province before com- 
ing to Illinois. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Council, National President of Pi Kap- 
pa Delta, and is now President of the Central 
States Speech Association. Augustana debat- 
ers haven’t missed a West Point tournament. 

In 1923 Fred S. Sorrenson and Morris 
Staker acquired a charter for Illinois State 
Normal University. Sorrenson, who still 
teaches at Normal, served as Province Gov- 


ernor from 1933-35. In 1935 F. L. D. Holmes 





succeeded Staker and C. F. Malmberg respec- 
tively as sponsor of the Eta chapter. Holmes 
served as Governor from 1941-43 and has also 
served on five national convention commit- 
tees. The Province convention was held at 
Normal in 1943 and the Joint-Provincial in 
1949. For twenty years Illinois Normal has 
sponsored one of the largest annual debate 
tournaments in the country. Ralph Micken 
has recently taken over the direction of foren- 
sic activities at Normal and the sponsorship 
of the chapter. He is the present secretary- 
treasurer of the province. 

Herbert Moule and Florence Cobb were 
directing forensic activities at Wheaton Col- 
lege at the time of the entrance of the present 
director, Clarence L. Nystrom. Nystrom is 
about due to receive his twenty-year pin for 
service at Illinois Mu. He has served as Gov- 
ernor and has maintained exceptionally high 
forensic standards at Wheaton. Founded in 
1930, the Mu chapter has been consistently 
strong through the years. 

There are still others whose achievements 
have been added to the records over the years. 
Eighteen years ago Glenn Ross arrived in 
Illinois and settled down in Eastern Illinois 
State College at Charleston. Six years later, 
in 1940, Sigma chapter was installed. G. W. 
Finley wrote at that time; “Illinois Sigma 
Chapter has the largest charter roll (28) ever 
possessed by any of our chapters.” With the 
exception of the year 1942-43 when Ross was 
on leave to serve as National Director of the 
Red Cross Speakers Bureau he carried the 
load single handed until a year ago when 
relief arrived in the form of Henry L. Ewbank 
Jr. For the past fifteen years Illinois Sigma 
has sponsored an invitational debate tourna- 
ment the first Saturday in February. 

Another tournament sponsoring chapter is 
the Pi chapter at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. When Wil- 
liam V. O’Connell came to DeKalb to replace 
Gus Campbell, he brought with him the title 
of First Vice-President of Pi Kappa Delta 
which he had acquired while at Battle Creek 
College in Michigan. In 1940 he was elected 
National President. Paul Crawford joined the 
faculty at DeKalb in 1939, became the sponsor 
of Pi chapter and assumed the major respon- 
sibilities of the forensic program. He was 
immediately called into service at provincial 
and national conventions. He acted as Par- 
liamentarian at the business sessions in Min- 
neapolis in 1942 and has served on committees 
continuously to the present time. 


Chicago is a big city for one lone chapter. 
But there on the shore of Lake Michigan at 
DePaul University, the Illinois Omicron chap- 
ter is watched over by Virginia Rutherford 
and the helping hand of John Stine. Down in 
Peoria, Clara Mawhinney has just completed 
her fifteenth year of affiliation with the Delta 
chapter. The Delta chapter at Bradley Uni- 
versity has been host to two national conven- 
tions; the fifth in 1924 and the sixteenth in 
1949. The chapter has sponsored an invitation- 
al speech tournament for the past five years. In 
1948 Larry Norton packed his belongings in 
the back seat of a car at Eureka, Illinois, and 
made the journey of nineteen miles to Peoria. 
A year later Roger Nebergall moved in for 
an assist. 

The two youngest chapters are located at 
Southern Illinois University and Greenville 
College. The Upsilon chapter at Southern in 
Carbondale, Illinois, was installed in 1945 with 
P. Merville Larson as sponsor. In 1948 C. Hor- 
ton Talley came to Southern as chairman of 
the speech department and sponsor of Upsilon. 
He had previously been the director of foren- 
sics at Nebraska Wesleyan and Texas State 
College for Women. He has been a Pi Kappa 
Delta member since 1925 and Governor of the 
Province of the Platte. Al Croft, formerly 
coach at Iowa State Teachers College has now 
taken over much of the forensic work. The 
chapter has been very active not only in inter- 
collegiate forensics but in sponsoring a high 
school tournament and a speakers bureau. The 
Chi chapter at Greenville College in Green- 
ville, Illinois, was installed on May 19, 1951, 
after five years of program building by George 
T. Tade. During the past year W. Brock Brent- 
linger has been in charge of the program while 
Tade was working on his doctorate at the 
University of Illinois. The chapter sponsors 
and annual debate tournament in December. 

So these are a few of the names, places, and 
events which comprise the twenty-two chap- 
ters of the Illinois Province of Pi Kappa Delta. 
There have been many omissions, some for 
lack of information and some for lack of space. 
There are other chapters than those men- 
tioned which sponsor high school tourna- 
ments such as Bradley and Augustana and 
probably others who deserve credit for speak- 
ers bureaus. Important names have been left 
out. There are some whose tenure has been 
brief who have done an excellent job in keep- 
ing chapters alive. But when the province 


history is written on some remote day, they 
will all be included. 





















The 
President’s Page 


The old proverb says, “A bird is known by its note, a 
man by his speech.” All of us are beginning this National 
Convention year with great opportunities. We will hear 
many speeches on the political platform and will deliver 
many ourselves on the forensic platform. As the political 
speeches will culminate in the November elections, our 
forensic speechs will culminate in our Convention the 
first of April. We will meet on the campus of Kalamazoo 
College in Michigan. 

Your National President and National Vice-President 
visited Kalamazoo this summer and were very much impressed with the facili- 
ties for holding our next Convention there. With the approval of the National 
Council, all arrangements have been made. We will find gracious hosts giving 
us full use of all of their campus, assisted by many loyal Pi Kappa Delta people 
in the community. The host Province has promised fine cooperation and we 


know that this will be a Convention worthy of your efforts and a fine climax 


for the season. 


Your National Council met in session at the home of National Secretary, S. R. 
Toussaint, during several days at the close of August. All members of the Coun- 
cil were present and the business of the fraternity was carefully discussed with 
plans for the conduct of the National Convention and tournament. You will get 
a more detailed report of this later. 

We may, all of us, believe that this will be a difficult year for us financially. 
We must recognize that this will be a bonanza year for us from the speech point 
of view. Everyone is hearing, reading, and comparing speeches. We need to take 
advantage of this situation and push our own students into the many opportu- 
nities which they will have. Community groups will be looking for intelligent 
speakers who can bring them informative material on the issues of today. Cul- 
tivation of these groups gives the student speaker excellent practice and stirs 
the interest of the group in the program of the speaker and the college. In some 
cases it even results in subsidies when the time of the National arrives. 

Tournaments, state and local contests, speaker’s bureau engagements, dual 
debates, legislative assemblies. all, will point to the final big event of the year 
—the National Convention of Pi Kappa Delta. Hitch-hiking, automobiling, lux- 
ury training, flying, horsebacking, mule training, bicycling, piggybacking, pack- 
ing lunches, eating in the diner, from bean pots in the desert or K rations, or 
pan handling, the finest young people and their coaches and chaperones will 
converge upon Kalamazoo College. If you have ever attended a National you 
know that you will meet the greatest people and the keenest of competition; 
you will have an experience you will never forget. Start to work now and we 
will join you then. 
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From the 
Secretary’s Desk 


A look at the treasurer’s report printed in this issue will 
reveal some interesting facts. Receipts from membership 
fees are the lowest since the close of the war. We initiated 
300 fewer members during the past fiscal year than we 
did in 1947-48 or 1948-49 and 166 fewer than we did last 
year. Usually a non-convention year is a poorer year for 
initiations but the trend has been downward for the past 
three years. 

Since the membership fees provide the operating in- 
come by which society expenses are met, a continuation 
of this trend would necessitate new methods of providing income or a revision 
of the budget and the curtailing of some services. Because the balance is the 
lowest it has been in many years and the bulk of income is not available until 
the spring of the year, the national council authorized the president and the 
treasurer to cash such bonds as necessary to maintain a working treasury. The 
bonds were purchased to provide a reserve for a rainy day and it looks as 
though it has started to sprinkle, at least. 

Costs have increased materially in all areas, especially in printing. We have 
effected a new contract for the Forensic which will keep the cost of the maga- 
zine at approximately that of this past year. For the next three years the 
Forensic will be published by the Benson Printing Company of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and we anticipate a most pleasant relationship with them. Among other 
journals they publish the Magazine of Sigma Chi and the Record of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon so they are no strangers to college organizations. 

By way of explanation of two items in the report, the Forensic expenditures 
include the May issue, 1951, the statement for which was not received until 
after July 1, and the printing cost reflects two big orders—2500 copies of the 
constitution and 2000 copies of the new ritual. 

This is convention year and it will enable us to give you better service if you 
send in membership applications and key orders early in the year. The latest 
membership processed was number 26729, Monel Mason of Southwestern Texas 
State College, San Marcos. 

Each year sees a number of new sponsors of local Pi Kappa Delta chapters. We 
welcome you into the organization and we suggest that if you want help or 
information regarding PKD matters you contact your province governor or 
any of the national officers. We will do all we can to help you to maintain strong 
chapters and we would appreciate it if you would answer all communications. 

The new key order forms have reduced materially the cases of incorrect fig- 
uring of key orders with one exception. We did not state on the order blank 
that there is no additional charge for pin attachment for the miniature key-pin. 
The dollar charge for pin applies only to the small and large sizes; the pin at- 
tachment is permanent on the miniature size and there is no additional charge. 
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HAROLD C, SVANOE 


WILMA BAUGH 


MEET THE GOVERNORS 








HAROLD C. SVANOE 


Province of the Missouri 


Harold C. Svanoe, Governor of the Missouri Province, 
was born in Oslo, Norway, coming to the United States at 
the age of nine. Starting his elementary education over 
again shortly after his arrival, he was advanced to the 
sixth grade at the end of two years. “The teachers took 
pity on me—my legs were too long for the desks in the 
lower grade rooms,” he explains. His interest in speech 
activities dates to his membership in the National Forensic 
League in Canton High School, Canton, South Dakota. 
Other interests during those years included skiing, a sport 
he first learned on barrel staves in Norway. 

In 1928, he enrolled at Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, having already decided upon teaching as 
his profession. Under the guidance of Hugo A. Carlson, 
Augustana’s well-known speech mentor and Pi Kappa 
Delta sponsor, he participated in a variety of speech events. 
In 1932, he graduated “cum laude” with a major in history 
and minors in English and speech. 

Six years of teaching at Centerville and Milbank High 
Schools in South Dakota preceded his transfer to Missouri, 
where he taught at Central Missouri State College for ten 
years, and, since 1949, at Central College, Fayette, Missouri. 
At Warrensburg, he developed the speech program from a 
beginning of two courses to one offering majors in speech 
correction, dramatics and public speaking, with emphasis 
on teacher preparation. 

He has held a number of offices including the presiden- 
cies of Missouri Speech Association, Missouri Association 
of College Debate Directors, Warrensburg Lions Club, 
Warrensburg Community Teachers Association. Until his 
election as Governor of the Missouri Province, he served 
as secretary for the group. He has served as sponsor for 
Pi Kappa Delta chapters both at Warrensburg and Fayette, 
where his students have established strong records in 
speech competition. His 1951 representatives won an excel- 
lent sweepstake rating at Stillwater, and a similar award in 
the Joint Missouri and Illinois provinces this spring. 

In 1939 he was awarded the Master’s degree in speech 
from Denver University, and expects to complete his doc- 
torate at Northwestern in 1953. He is married and has three 
children: Lorene, 15, Edward, 11, and Philip, 7. 


WILMA BAUGH 


Province of the Lower Mississippi 


Governor Baugh, a native of Missouri, received her 
undergraduate training at Northeastern Junior College, 
Miami, Oklahoma, and Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, from which she received a B.S. degree in 1930. 
She received the M.A. degree with a major in speech from 
Northwestern University and has continued graduate study 
at Catholic University and The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Prior to assuming her present position as Forensic 
Director Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, six years ago, 
she taught at Norwood, Missouri, High School; Southwest 
Baptist College, Bolivar, Missouri; Grenada College, Gre- 
nada, Mississippi; Alabama College, Montevallo; and 
Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro. 

Her chief diversion from school work is playing bridge. 


MRS. JOHN H. MELZER 


Province of the Southeast 


Governor Melzer, Director of Forensics, Georgetown 
College, is a native of Alabama. Her educational back- 
ground includes the Ph.B. and the M.A. degrees from the 
University of Chicago and additional graduate study at 
Vanderbilt University and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Before coming to Georgetown College in 1947, Mrs. Mel- 
zer had taught creative writing, Alabama College; served 
as Head of the Department of English, Cumberland Uni- 
versity; and taught creative writing and literature, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. She has also done professional writing 
and play directing. 

At Georgetown College, she originated the Blue Grass 
Debate Tournament. Her men’s team received a rating of 
Superior in debate at the 1949 National PKD Convention 
and her women’s team at the 1951 Convention. Her students 
have also won state and national honors in oratory. 


DEAN F. MeSLOY 


Province of the Pacific 


Professor McSloy, Director of Forensics at Arizona State 
College at Tempe for the past five years, received his 
undergraduate training at Sioux Falls and Yankton Col- 
leges (South Dakota Epsilon and Gamma) and his M.A. 
degree from Northwestern University. He has completed 
additional graduate study at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Garrett Biblical Institute, Unversity of Southern 
California, and at N. B. C. in Hollywood. 

He holds the degree of Special Distinction in the orders 
of debate and oratory. He was undefeated as a college de- 
bater and lost only one decision in high school. He is a 
past-president of the Arizona Intercollegiate Speech Asso- 
ciation. His students have won numerous honors including 
state championship of South Dakota, Nebraska, and Ari- 
zona, and first places in PKD tournaments. 

His experience also includes teaching speech and history 
in high school at Hartington, Nebraska, and Rapid City, 
South Dakota; and professor of speech, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 

Governor McSloy’s hobbies are music, hunting and trout 
fishing. As a baritone, he won the Young Artists Contest 
sponsored by the Federated Women’s Club in South Da- 
kota, the divisional contest held in Minneapolis, and sang 
in the national contest held at Portland, Oregon, where 
because of some adminstrative reason the competition was 
ruled “no contest.” He has served as director of the Garrett 
Choir, and the choirs of the First Baptist Church in Los 
Angeles and the First Methodist Church of Phoenix. 

He spent August fishing in Oregon and Idaho. 
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MRS. JOHN H. MELZER 


DEAN F. McSLOY 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Members of the national council of PKD who met at Colorado State College of Education at Greeley 
(August 24-27), to discuss society business and make plans for the 1953 national convention which will 
be held at Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Left to right: D. J. Nabors, East Central State College, Ada, Ok'ahoma; R. D. Mahaffey, Linfield Col- 
lege, McMinnville, Oregon, president; T. F. Nelson, St, Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota; L. E. Nor- 
ton, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois; John Randolph, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, vice- 
president; Sherod Collins, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, past-presi- 


dent; and S. R. Toussaint, Colorado State College of Education, secretary-treasurer. 





report of the 1952 


National Questions Committee 


LARRY Norton, Bradley University 


The results of the vote on the National Dis- 
cussion and Debate Topics for 1952-53 are 
ted below. Each first-place vote counted as 
four points, each second-place as three points, 
each third-place as two points, and each 
fourth-place as one point; thus the topic in 
peach list receiving the highest total vote was 
chosen as the official question. 


DEBATE 
Rank Vote 
‘Ist Resolved, That the Congress of the Unit- 
. ed States should enact a compulsory Fair 
Employment Practices Law 
| 2nd Resolved, That the Taft-Hartley Act 
should be repealed 
3rd Resolved, That the United States should 
administer all foreign economic aid ac- 
cording to the principles of Point Four. 624 


4th Resolved, That the United Nations 
; should withdraw its military forces from 
554 


DISCUSSION 
‘Ist How can we most effectively combat the 
threat of communism? ................. 
2nd To what extent should power be concen- 
trated in the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government? 


8rd What should be done to improve inter- 
collegiate athletics in the United States? 


4th What can be done to utilize the educa- 


The basic procedures which govern the 
work of the national questions committee are 
as follows: 


(1) The SAA Committee on Intercollegiate De- 

bate and Discussion Activities is composed of 
one member from each of the four cooper- 
ating forensic societies—Tau Kappa Alpha, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Rho Pi, and Pi Kappa 
Delta—and one member appointed by the 
president of the Speech Association of Ameri- 
ca. The chairmanship of the committee ro- 
tates among the four forensic societies and 
the SAA appointee. 
Each committee member is responsible for 
polling the chapters of the organization which 
he represents. All suggestions for topics must 
be submitted to committee members not later 
than May first. 


The committee members must meet during 
the months of May or June to decide on top- 


ics and phrase the questions for discussion 
and the propositions for debate. 

The debate propositions and discussion ques- 
tions are submitted for preferential vote not 
later than August first to all chapters of the 
four forensic organizations and to a repre- 
sentative number of the nonaffiliated schools. 
If circumstances require a change during the 
season, the committee may, by a three-fifths 
vote, alter the wording or move to a second 
choice proposition or question. Individual 
chapters or schools are encouraged to write 
their reactions to the propositions or ques- 
tions to members of the committee as the 
forensic year progresses. 

The four cooperating forensic societies agree 
to use the SAA questions as their official 
propositions for debate and discussion for the 
college year. This does not prevent individual 
schools or groups of schools from debating 
or discussing more than one question during 
the school year; but it does mean that none 
of the four societies would select a different 
question. 

(7) The topics must be announced by September 
10th. This year they were announced on the 
15th of August. 

Working under these regulations, the fol- 
lowing committee members met in Chicago, 
Illinois, on June 20 and 21, 1952, and phrased 
the topics listed above: William Howell, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Delta Sigma Rho; Glen 
Jones, Pueblo Junior College, Phi Rho Phi; 
Larry Norton, Bradley University, Pi Kappa 
Delta; Glen Mills, Northwestern University, 
representing Speech Association of America; 
and T. Earle Johnson, Chairman, University 
of Alabama, Tau Kappa Alpha. 

The regulations under which the commit- 
tee operates prevent issuing any official in- 
terpretation by the committee, nor is any or- 
ganization or individual so authorized. The 
right of interpretation rests with those who 
debate the question. The committee has at- 
tempted to phrase questions broad in scope 
in order to encourage thorough analysis and 
investigation and to give the advantage to 
those students doing the more extensive and 
intelligent work. The committee members 
hope that the topics chosen will provide a 
profitable forensic experience during this 
school year. 
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CHAPTER REPORTS 
FEES PAID AND KEYS ORDERED JULY 1, 1951, TO JUNE 30, 1952 


Fees Keys Totals Refunds S 
Alabama B 
Alabama College .................00: $ 10.00 $ $ 10.00 $ B 
a aia RR ER eee berier 20.00 20.00 . 
Arizona M 
Arkansas Kentu 
Arizona State, Tempe................ 40.00 40.00 
California Cc 
NE ati siete ee ok ou ole pa wae elt 3.50 3.50 Louisi 
Calif. Inst. of Technology ............. 25.00 25.00 Li 
College of the Pacific ................ 30.00 30.00 Cc 
Gee ihc abe geht ac kh ceca uly 65.00 25.79 90.79 r 
IETS. o's tisiask ca eee ee 6h ae 20.00 28.05 48.05 Si 
ND i cca os vakaisaneuese 70.00 4.27 74.27 N 
Colorado Maine 
Cpnmree A: Oe BE, 4... ices cic cues 15.00 6.60 21.60 
Colorado State College of Educ. ...... 35.00 12.52 47.52 oe 
us gicgencbddbindcciace 15.00 15.00 ~ 
Florida H 
DER eco ln Cobh bee viek nats eteeeenin 15.00 17.10 32.10 M 
ae 10.00 61.88 71.88 a 
Georgia Ce 
University of Georgia—Athens ....... 15.00 15.00 b 
University of Georgia—Atlanta ....... 120.00 27.00 147.00 ~_ 
Idaho St 
RN ON ENED gos oils hones ke ws caus 5.00 7.52 12.52 Gi 
Northern Idaho College of Educ. ...... 16.97 16.97 H: 
I igs ccc wv ue alk ORK acca Kes a 10.00 10.00 St 
Illinois St 
Illinois Wesleyan ..................-. 30.00 46.82 76.82 Ce 
RR aN 5.00 6.91 11.91 St 
Rte Sts SS. asian alana shi Sale Alea: Ais 55.00 87.03 142.03 Missis: 
Se ee re 35.00 35.00 M 
Illinois State Normal University ...... 35.00 26.83 61.83 St 
ENNNNNE 53. ns bcs os Meese SA eeRaeS 15.00 19.72 34.72 . 
bln sa yuu sua vanecs oooe 25.00 31.79 56.79 5.00 | Missou 
EET RE TD 30.00 30.00 ; M 
a as . 20.00 20.00 W; 
dn 5.4 nds audaa ced nida 15.00 15.00 Cu 
IRIE Bc ss kee ssa wam bee ee% 25.00 25.00 Ce 
oie calc benkoxebsedes 40.00 74.98 114.98 Nc 
ie Cc cick scons nics 35.00 35.00 So 
De I soos i cnccncccavenssss 40.00 51.28 91.28 Mi 
Southern Illinois University .......... 40.00 40.00 Ro 
IE ck is <ceaceccensueees 20.00 24.07 44.07 St. 
OND oot has kb oa Ce Wiees eiaaees 30.00 30.00 Monta: 
Indiana Me 
RN ice cae eh 10.00 6.60 16.60 Nebras 
Iowa Ne 
DRUM oe oc Ca icici e ccna 15.00 30.24 45.24 Do 
SERS reer 10.00 10.00 Ha 
PER, tins ina wal s'p hie wanes Gea 30.00 12.92 42.92 Ne 
Re oie saath ee puis sal wind 5.08 5.08 On 
ESOP Cee Ee ee 15.00 35.53 50.53 Ne 
NE ee 71 Gas stata vin naa se a BRS 15.00 22.96 37.96 Mi 
re re er ere 50.00 50.00 North . 
Kansas Wz 
ONE 3 basse seer ees sak vee 50.00 57.28 107.28 Le 


State Teachers, Emporia ............. J : 5.00 








































CHAPTER REPORTS—Continued 





Fees Keys Totals Refunds 
ai State Teachers, Pittsburg ............ 40.00 10.77 50.77 
PE Slots Cc we cae abs baie mwaee oe cand 20.00 20.00 
A thcnapacctheaeeenvaaecdedees 15.00 15.00 
CE 054.0008 ba eeeene sonenen 10.00 11.38 21.38 
earch. Car outea cae ad oak 10.00 10.00 
ST rere et Pee rer er sy 35.00 7.52 42.52 
Kentucky 
EEN TOTO TCT CTT 35.00 27.51 62.51 
RED RS ete Ce oe edie eigla ary ‘ 10.00 10.00 
Louisiana 
SE EE 20.00 9.02 29.02 
DE OPO RCE ETT EL OEE 15.00 5.69 20.69 
Louisiana Polytechnic ............... 25.00 25.00 
Southwestern Institute ............... 75.00 5.59 80.59 
Northwestern State .......ccccsccvees 35.00 12.71 47.71 
Maine 
Wuiverasity of Maite .....cccccscccess 30.00 6.60 36.60 
Michigan 
I Sacre ca aia a Grape dln. waren aC ea 50.00 50.00 
BGR ts ote te toa wn ans wate aad 40.00 24.18 64.18 
PO TNR. ca cneesasiacwaua avns 125.00 135.10 260.10 
Michigan State Normal .............. 5.25 5.25 
ER et Pi Cate ee elena a ware Cile'y aed 20.00 20.00 
Central Michigan College of Educ. .... 35.00 44.29 79.29 
Minnesota 
ERR E TE eee eee e 15.00 15.00 
a lad One oe an alas 30.00 26.61 56.61 
Gustavus Adolphus ........cccsccces 20.00 6.71 26.71 
ied soc heNycaccekrek sone Caan 25.00 25.00 
Nc ole Uy va een ene paw ena 10.00 10.00 
No a vad cekadeueaaeae 5.00 5.00 
og wire ale weds hei SEW CEN 25.00 25.00 
EN seeded citvanaeaew et Reenes 15.00 5.25 20.25 
Mississippi 
PE dns Paes cveveswenenescemanKens 5.75 5.75 
State College for Women ............ 20.00 25.20 45.20 4.88 
5.00 | Missouri 
‘ eS 15.00 15.00 
I MI a oi hy ele vulgare oerviba 40.00 10.15 50.15 
MRNUOPSRIOOUORE nov cccccccvcvcnses 5.00 5.68 10.68 
Central Missouri State ............... 45.00 29.96 74.96 
Northeast Missouri Teachers ......... 30.00 45.52 75,52 
Southeast Missouri State ............. 15.00 20.36 35.36 
CEE ne nso uavnceenwnnwns 35.00 35.00 
I eA CT ae ech wwe cae ees 15.00 6.60 21.60 
MEINE a rebae oxcehetdlnnneckesenaks 10.00 18.19 28.19 
Montana 
IN MU i oe det awe , 8.74 8.74 
Nebraska 
Nebraska Wesleyan ................+. 45.00 45.00 
areata dors causa awe enka wuts 18.19 18.19 
RS i Re re So ane es ary ea iw ua} 25.00 25.00 
Nebraska Teachers, Kearney ......... 50.00 40.44 90.44 
IR MN aroha oh viele daa drewy aan 40.00 40.00 
Nebraska Teachers, Wayne ........... 15.00 15.00 
EE Sete oe, Cavdhskie akon ans 10.00 10.00 
North Carolina 
OE OS Ee ne ee Pre 40.00 37.01 77.01 
CN I oss gas sc com basarnne saw 20.00 21.76 41.76 


5.00 RE erent tr. 75.00 75.00 








Fees 
Ohio 
BAMA WIN@ WANROE 6. nc cccsscccessveees 35.00 
SN aso bea ccuneceasesak caked 
NE Te aia hel Siva hie RNa eid aor erwle 25.00 
NN ne es rary. its wing Sinaia Shin Kinet 65.00 
Bowling Green State ................ 
ER oda ue iene a eeewald 20.00 
Oklahoma 
Cee A OE BE, ww. isc cccccescce 10.00 
SPM TUUUIID. rc escctacccvensec 5.00 
Oklahoma City University ........... 5.00 
ee ee 10.00 
Southeastern State ...........sccsee. 5.00 
NN ie Si dn hones anew wane 10.00 
IEEE mer re eee rere er 
NMI OOOO ov. os cenosicccs'ewanidies 10.00 
Southwestern State .........cesesee0% 20.00 
Oregon 
Deon peg eter ea pat nals 10.00 
SE IN vives cv esacnvccieceen 50.00 
Pennsylvania 
ee nr ere ae oe 30.00 
ES Py ee mere te ere 20.00 
South Carolina 
University of South Carolina ......... 10.00 
South Dakota 
MRA Sere oso y de adekes ane 
South Dakota State .........cescs000 25.00 
Northern Teachers ............0c0000. 
PN Ei vars k eae aiau eke ah ee 
Tennessee 
NE ee ee eee eer ree ee 20.00 
East Tennessee State ................. 20.00 
Tennessee Polytechnic .............. 30.00 
University of the South ............. 55.00 
Texas 
EROWOTO——POGME onsen cescesccscases 35.00 
Mary Hardin—Baylor ................ 20.00 
Hardin—Simmons ................5+. 
ERRNO AIMEVOEEEEY a6 ois ccasceeece owes 30.00 
NN ass ann claire ews ete 5.00 
Ere tree ee 15.00 
ME EEE go's a cass Gacennae ene 30.00 
Washington 
College of Puget Sound .............. 45.00 
TE ci os water en pene e Se « a 50.00 
State College of Washington ......... 85.00 
ER SU Sa aciasee sen y hes 5.00 
I Ss 5 Sa pte wicccieecine ess 25.00 
Western Washington ................. 55.00 
NE RE errr rr frre 95.00 
West Virginia 
ET MURINE Sob sidb cones seawiuunes 20.00 
Wisconsin 
RRs IY oodaeitan waco ckp Ka senor eees 30.00 
NEE ide he lat wialdu tebe Mneipacnce sce aS 6s 10.00 
Wisconsin State—River Falls ......... 35.00 
Wisconsin State—Whitewater ........ 30.00 
Wisconsin State—Eau Claire ......... 25.00 
$3,735.00 
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CHAPTER REPORTS—Continued 


Keys 


18.59 

5.38 
77.23 
72.12 


31.31 
8.74 


10.16 
26.50 


13.20 


14.34 


5.69 
6.60 
6.91 
15.33 


16.06 
53.63 


7.52 
12.10 


5.00 


45.20 
21.85 


82.56 
29.16 


50.21 


10.59 
86.95 
17.37 





$2,209.47 


Totals 


35.00 
18.59 
30.38 
142.23 
72.12 
20.00 


10.00 


44.34 
20.00 


10.00 


5.69 
25.00 


6.91 


35.33 
36.06 
83.63 
55.00 


70.21 


30.00 
20.59 
121.95 
47.37 
25.00 


$5,944.47 


Refunds 


6.10 
2.34 


1.18 


$25.40 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER 


July 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


Receipts 
I MEA MEE (hrs eo digit viua'ak owe as ibe a RNA RL mcd aca eLaboR eu aneweaneees $ 3,860.88 
ame SEE SUMIUINUIOUNIIN, 6 cock ci a an care cue a's ko bok eb eesee Ce awatwaletadevececs 3,735.00 
NGS Shc dikivn's CUAEOTRL EL CES DONE Nah aRSR SS cu ewee Ces awh eM edwhenn wan ead dae aus 2,209.47 
IR a ae Sg dc 48 Salil e a KK eu ee aGRaDe Ree OLR ae ks hE CERI ae 3.50 
I Sct actA kB cil or ita hig Wr wid gl acl g/a“a wy geal a Vic a ae ial dw a RO CAR 2.00 
ney ls Ci SOIR HERDED: ogo oss ca a'v'cs cic eo¥a deme ud ee dds becueeecaseus 33.60 
Province of the Lower Mississippi (medals) ................ccccceccccccceeeceeees 173.12 
I hoo A tee cd ey dc a ae Ou alan NOME Rae La an ea eee 120.00 
$10,137.57 
Disbursements 
RN Sn DiGi aia ie ae ERE SO REGS ble RE Rua R ied wus Oa vk dae bee OLAwacwteUEieeoreiTe $ 2,695.36 
IN ir 5 Go ons BU ees K Ln ale CE EIS TEER be Nee R i EI 2,572.95 
nen enNNRERE NNER ra oo dais os'ks Ke ho caxnc wad ow mained bea deuwennwadesews 1,582.58 
ONE re ar aie ad alae Sala uy wip alain ARS iW 8 VLE NS AR a Ee MO RET ERE Sia 472.87 
ney OE CE I ands Wiican nara dada kaha wn Cdmaee Seal en wes Rekaeen 206.72 
ee: On IRIE U's. evade etieabaedcdaobeasandi tener sdaweameaseen 570.20 
rr ier: Ci CORN: a, cue da Vielen cb Wieea'ee Ws eke Wee eudeeeeremeaes 90.27 
NS ate 5 bw lbh Gran eReader da kcdealle & GOW ROS RNG ik LAUR Re ae 87.00 
NR cian 2d He oa eat y edna ik CURE EW RAKE REE «OR ti a ek Ue ; 39.42 
Reund on membership fee paid inerror ... .. .. 6.5 .c cc cccccccccqccencccncctsccceecs 5.00 
ND NN SIN CUES GG Gn hy iv'cid dw EROag Rawle hale e ADEE S We RRSE de ae E RES a eae ene 1,815.20 
$10,137.57 
Reconciliation of Bank Statement 
UNG: AMM I IIIS, 5c et sd arcs sraik oe WG MU Ree Gan eeee ee eneee meas abe $1,928.74 
IIE 0 Ol race We eee No 2h id a ila cia ey errr lg lala er ee cn alumnae ar afer Saran 113.54 
NN FOO RAE A EES CECE EEE PTET EEE OE eo ee Per i $1,815.20 
Statement of Assets Owned 

Checking Account, Weld County Savings Bank ................ 00. c cece eee eee enee $1,815.20 
rene: SUN: SUMMURE CUGDNNN CUMIN 55 Sidid wicnalls Gn 44 ern lead eae e en cde aslewaaeed 3,000.00 
rn ih CONES MUNN 5. caries Wicd gdccnuncces dd cacevendudasevasdeneweieees 1,850.00 
$6,665.20 


To the members of Pi Kappa Delta: 

This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of Pi Kappa Delta 
for the period beginning July 1, 1951, and ending June 30, 1952, and have found them 
to be in order. The attached statements represent what I believe to be an accurate 
teport of the financial status of the organization as of June 30, 1952. 

Respectfully, 
W. L. KnIgs, 
Auditor 
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RIDIN’ THE PROVINCES 


Dear PKD’s: 

I hope you enjoyed a profitable and pleasant 
summer and are now ready for a big year 
of forensic activity that will climax with the 
largest and best national convention in the 
history of Pi Kappa Delta. I’ve been associated 
with forensics for over a quarter of a century 
but still enjoy the enthusiasm of a new fall, 
a new debate question, and an unexplored 
school year. There is something unusual about 
debating. Get it in your blood and it is always 
there. I am fully aware of the many criticisms 
raised against intercollegiate debate; yet, I 
am never quite convinced. I keep remember- 
ing the many friends I have made and the 
students I have seen develop a more mature 
judgment, the ability to analyze a question 
and an argument, the trait of debating to the 
fullest of their skills, and, win or lose, feel a 
genuine friendship for “the members of the 
opposition.” I have never seen an intercol- 
legiate debate end in a fight! I am firmly con- 
vinced that debating as an intercollegiate ac- 
tivity is an unparalled avenue to better citi- 
zenship. 

This issue of THE Forensic salutes a man 
who has devoted his productive years to 
forensics—Dr. E. R.NICHOLS, a founder and 
the first president of PKD, a Dean of Ameri- 
can Speech, a molder of citizens. Dr. Nichols 
retired this summer as Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech at Redlands University. 
I know that PKD’s all over the world join 
this issue in saying, “Thanks for the oppor- 
tunity, the intellectual development and 
friends your foresight, enthusiasm, and deter- 
mination made possible. Many happy years 
for you—Dr. E. R. Nichols!” 

I enjoyed a hot but pleasant three weeks in 
Oklahcma and Texas during the summer. 
While in Oklahoma, I visited with D. J. 
NABORS, National Council Member, fellow 
student, and Chairman of the Department of 
Specch at East Central College, Ada—my 
alma mater. I received a particular pleasure 
from seeing my name on the charter of the 
Oklahema Eta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta that 
hangs in D. J.’s office. During our conversa- 
tion I inquired about the other charter mem- 
bers. I learned that LYLE H. BOREN, five 
terms in the U. S. Congress, is now a rancher 
near Seminole, Cklahoma; LEONARD S. 
CALLIS is coaching football, Wetumka, 
Oklahoma; JACK T. CONN, lawyer and 
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president of the Oklahoma State Bank, Ada; 
GORDON HARREL, professor of geography, 
East Central College; WALLACE HOG- 
GATT, teaching speech at Bryon, Texas; 
PHILLIP WIMBISH, lawyer, Tulsa; JOHN 
ZIMMERMAN, director of audio-visual ed- 
ucation, East Central College; ROBERT 
MOORE, chairman of the Department of 
Speech, Peru, Nebraska; D. J. NABORS; and 
Dr. W. V. O'CONNELL, a national president 
of PKD, then sponsor of the Oklahoma chap- 
ter and now chairman of the Department of 
Speech, Northern Illinois State Teachers, De- 
Kalb. 

My apologies to the following students of 
the Province of the Upper Mississippi for not 
including their names among those listed in 
the May, 1952, Forensic, who received a rat- 
ing of excellent in oratory in the province 
tournament. (Final arrangement of the copy 
prevented their being listed): NORBERT 
TLACHAC, Wisconsin State at Eau Claire; 
DAVID SORG, St. Mary’s; PAUL KLAVER- 
KAMP, St. Thomas; MARVIN SNIDER, Up- 
per Iowa. ROBERT VAN HORN and DON 
DOTSON, Missouri Central College, should 
have been included among the debate teams 
who received a rating of excellent in the joint 
Missouri and Illinois Province Tournament. 


I HEAR— 

JAMES PEASE (Indiana Alpha), who won 
the oratorical contest at the tenth national 
PKD Convention, Lexington, Ky., 1934, is now 
associated with the New York City Opera Co., 
and took the lead in the opera “Figaro” which 
appeared at the Central City, Colorado, opera 
house, July 5-26. 

DR. ALBERT KEISER, Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege (North Carolina Delta) has published his 
fifth book, College Names; Their Origin and 
Significance. 

Missouri Central (Gamma): SANFORD 
C. WISE, ’22, charter member, a financial 
analyst with Purina Mills, St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the Central College 
Alumni Association; Judge WILLIAM V. 
LISSBY, ’29, Bozeman, Montana, was one of 
five alumni given a place of distinction at the 
June Commencement. Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women (Gamma): JEAN WILSON, 
’52, is a librarian at Greenville, Mississippl, 
where she is using her double major in speech 
and library science by including a story hour 
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radio program as a part of her library duties. 

St. Martins (Washington Eta): HUGH 
HAFER is a straight-A student. DICK DON- 
ALDSON supports MARY LOU, his wife, and 
himself as a representative of a state-wide 
labor union. 

DOROTHY ANN CRESAP (Kansas 
Theta), ’52, 1951-52 president of the local 
chapter, is teaching speech and English and 
coaching debate at Emporia, Kansas, High 
School. 

RUTH HATCHETT of the English Depart- 
ment is the new director of the Savage Foren- 
sic and of debate at Southeastern State Col- 
lege (Oklahoma Theta). 

CALVIN CANNON and JOHN CLAY- 
POOL (Texas Iota), ’52, are studying at 
Tulane and Princeton Universities, respec- 
tively. Cannon plans to be a teacher; Clay- 
pool is a pre-ministerial student. 

We are very interested in keeping in contact 
with graduate members of PKD and having 
them keep in touch with their speech frater- 
nity. We believe an excellent way of accom- 
plishing both objectives is to have them re- 
ceive THE Forensic. Here is where chapter 
sponsors and active members can render a 
valuable aid to PKD. Will you serve as a per- 
sonal representative to send Dr. S. R. Tous- 
saint, 1713 Glenmere Blvd., Greeley, Colorado, 
all the present addresses of PKD alumni you 
know and contact as many of your chapter 
alumni as possible regarding their subscribing 
to THe Forensic. The subscription rate is only 
$1.00 per year. If each chapter would secure 
only ten subscriptions it would be a real value 
to PKD both from the standpoint of publicity 
and a more stable financial basis for publish- 
ing our magazine. Will you accept the obliga- 
tion and send, at least, ten subscription to 
Dr. Toussaint. 

Your editors appreciated all the kind com- 
ments we received last year. We know we 
made mistakes. We will continue to try to 
hold errors down to a minimum and give you 
abetter magazine. We would appreciate your 
comments regarding the new size and format 
of the present issue. 

This is the big year for many of us—the 
National Convention at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
We will give you full details in the January 
issue. Hope to see all of you there! Don’t for- 
get to send me chapter information (plans, 
activities, officers, personnel). Your contribu- 
tions make THE Forensic live. See you at 
Kalamazoo! Your Editor 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


ALABAMA 
Beta—Alabama College, Montevallo 
Gamma—Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
ARIZONA 
Beta—Arizona State College, Tempe 
ARKANSAS 
Beta—Ouachita College, Arkadelphia 
Delta—Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
CALIFORNIA 
Alpha—University of Redlands, Redlands 
Gamma—California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena 
Delta—College of the Pacific, Stockton 
Epsilon—University of California at Los 
Angeles 
Zeta—George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles 
Eta—San Diego State College, San Diego 
Theta—Pasadena College, Pasadena 
COLORADO 
Alpha—Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins 
Beta—Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 
Gamma—Western State College of Colo- 
rado, Gunnison 
FLORIDA 
Beta—John B. Stetson University, Deland 
GEORGIA 
Beta—University of Georgia, Athens 
Gamma—University of Georgia, Atlanta 
Division, Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Alpha—College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Gamma—lIdaho State College, Pocatello 
ILLINOIS 
Alpha—lIllinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington 
Beta—Eureka College, Eureka 
Gamma—Carthage College, Carthage 
Delta—Bradley University, Peoria 
Zeta—Monmouth College, Monmouth 
Eta—lIllinois State Normal, Normal 
Iota—North Central College, Naperville 
Lambda—Shurtleff College, Alton 
Mu—Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Nu—Western State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb 
Xi—Augustana College, Rock Island 
Omicron—De Paul University, Chicago 
Pi—Northern Illinois State Teachers, De- 
Kalb 
Phi—lIllinois College, Jacksonville 
Rho—tThe Principia, Elsah 
Sigma—Eastern State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
Tau—James Millikin University, Decatur 
Upsilon—Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale 
Chi—Greenville College, Greenville 
INDIANA 
Alpha—Franklin College, Franklin 
IOWA 
Beta—Central College, Pella 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola 
Zeta—Parsons College, Fairfield 
Eta—Upper Iowa University, Fayette 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapi Ss 
Iota—Westmar College, Le Mars 
Lambda—Dubuque University, Dubuque 
Mu—Drake University, Des Moines 
Nu—William Penn College, Oskaloosa 
Xi—Luther College, Decorah 
KANSAS 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa 
Beta—Washburn Municipal University, To- 


peka 

Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield 

Zeta—Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 

Eta—Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Theta—Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 

Iota—College of Emporia, Emporia 

Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City 

Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling 

Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg 

Nu—Fort Hays State College, Hays 





CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


Kansas—Continued 


Xi—Bethel College, North Newton 
Omicron—McPherson College, McPherson 


KENTUCKY 
Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Beta—Centre College, Danville 
Gamma—Kentucky Wesleyan 

Owensboro 

LOUISIANA 
Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville 
Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport 


College, 


Delta—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

Gamma—Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

Epsilon—Northwestern State College, 


Natchitoches 


MAINE 
Beta—University of Maine, Orono 
MICHIGAN 
Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 
Gamma—Hope College, Holland 
Delta—Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Epsilon—Michigan State Norman College, 
Ypsilanti 
ey of Detroit, Detroit 


Theta—Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mount Pleasant 
MINNESOTA 


Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul 
Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield 
Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter 
Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Zeta—Concordia College, Moorhead 
Eta—College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Theta—St. Mary’s College, Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson 

Beta—Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege 

Gamma—Mississippi State 
Women, Columbus 

Delta—Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg 


MISSOURI 

Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton 

Gamma—Central College, Fayette 

Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty 

Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton 

Eta—Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg 

= E. Missouri State College, Kirks- 
ville 

Iota—Southeastern State College, Cape 
Girardeau 

Lambda—Missouri Valley College, Marshall 

Mu—Tarkio College, Tarkio 

Nu—Drury College, Springfield 

Xi—Rockhurst College, Kansas City 

Omicron—St. Louis University, St. Louis 


College for 


MONTANA 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman 
NEBRASKA 
Alpha — Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln 


Gamma—Doane College, Crete 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings 
Zeta—State Teachers College, Kearney 
Theta—University of Omaha, Omaha 
Iota—State Teachers College, Wayne 
Kappa—Midland College, Fremont 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Alpha—North Carolina State 
Raleigh 
Beta—Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Epsilon—Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone 
OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta 
Eta—Bowling Green State 
Bowling Green 


College, 


University, 


Chapter Notes 


LOUISIANA DELTA 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute began its 
1952-53 forensic program September 23 with 
tryouts for the first year debate squad. The 
varsity squad of thirty members plans to par- 
ticipate in five tournaments before attending 
the National PKD tournament next spring. 
Tournaments for high school students will be 
held on December 12-13 and March 27-28, 
Activities will include debate, poetry inter- 
pretative reading, and radio speaking. 

Peggy Robison, Walter Krousel and Anne 
Connoughton have qualified for the degree 
of special distinction in both the orders of 
debate and oratory. 


TEXAS KAPPA 


On July 8, the former debaters of Dr. Earl 
Huffor sponsored a program in the open-air 
theatre celebrating his 35 years of service as 
debate coach. Raymond Roebuck, teacher in 
the Houston public schools and the first deb- 
ator of Dr. Huffor was Master of Ceremonies. 
Barbara Boyd, recipient of the Pete Seale 
award for 1951 spoke for the present students. 
Contributions were made to form an Earl 
Huffor Loan Fund. 

Dr. Huffor is a former member of the Na- 
tional Council of PKD and was host to the 
1936 national convention. 


Mary Austin Thomas, received the Pete 
Seale award for 1952 which is given the out- 
standing debator at Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College. 


OKLAHOMA THETA 


The many thousands of student debators, 
forensic speakers, and teachers who have 
made the annual trek to the Savage Forensic 
at Oklahoma Southeastern College, during the 
past twenty-three years regret the retirement 
of Professor T. A. (Uncle Tom) Houston. Di- 
rector of the tournament and of Intercollegiate 
Forensics Activities at Southeastern, Profes- 
sor Houston served as professor of history 
and head of the social studies department for 
thirty-one years. He will continue to live at 
Durant, Oklahoma. “The art of persuasion, 
beautiful and just” applies in every sense to 
the personality, the influence, and the Savage 
Forensic of “Uncle Tom.” Our united thanks 
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to you for your long years of devoted effort 
to make America live through the spoken 
word! 


MISSISSIPP! GAMMA 


Forensic activities at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women began September 25 when 
sixteen students reported for the first debate 
meeting of the year. Plans include participa- 
tion in the Alabama University Discussion 
Tournament, the Mississippi Youth Congress, 
the Millsaps College Debate Tournament, the 
Deep South Debate Conference, the MSCW 
Magnolia Tournament, and the National PKD. 


In response to numerous requests, the 
Magnolia Tournament, sponsored by the Mis- 
sissippi Gamma chapter, will be expanded this 
year to include the participation of men stu- 
dents. The tournament will be held March 
6-7. 


TEXAS IOTA 


An integral part of the Baylor University 
forensic program is the Baylor Union Dis- 
cussion Forum which meets each Tuesday 
evening. A different topic is selected for each 
weekly program. After the panel discusses 
the assigned topic, the meeting is thrown open 
to the members of the audience. Audiences 
have ranged from 16 to 300 members. Each 
third Tuesday, representatives from other 
colleges participate with the Baylor speakers. 
Bradford Corrigan is permanent chairman 
and arranger of the forums. 


CHAPTER OFFICERS 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Tex.— 
Barbara Boyd, president. 

Northwestern State College, Louisiana— 
David Kendrick, president; Vera Gabbert, 
vice-president; Ida Ann Torrans, treasurer; 
Millie Middleton, corresponding secretary. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg— 
Bill England, president; Martha Lasley, vice- 
president; Margaret Richardson, secretary. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Washington—Bill 
Rieke, president; Alan Hatlen, vice-presi- 
dent; Joanne Schief, secretary-treasurer; 
Janet Klipper, corresponding secretary; Edith 
Engle, I.C.C., representative. 

Mississippi State College for Women — 
Barbara Kuykendall, president; Roxie Mc- 
Clure, vice-president; Gwendolyn Posey, cor- 
responding secretary. 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


Ohio—Continued 


Theta—University of Toledo, Toledo 
Iota—Kent State University, Kent 
OKLAHOMA 
Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee 
Epsilon—Oklahoma City University, Okla- 
homa City 
Eta—East Central State College, Ada 
Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant 
Iota—Central State College, Edmond 
Kappa—Phillips University, Enid 
Lambda—Northeastern State College, Tah- 
lequah 
Mu—Southwestern State College, Weather- 
ford 
OREGON 
Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville 
Beta—Louis and Clark College, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City 
Beta—St. Vincent College, Latrobe 
Gamma—Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epsilon—The Citadel, Charleston 
Zeta—University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alpha — Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell 
Beta—Huron College, Huron 
Gamma—yYankton College, Yankton 
Delta—S. D. State College, Brookings 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
Zeta—S. T. C., Northern, Aberdeen 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
TENNESSEE 
Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville 
— Teachers College, Johnson 
ity 
Delta — Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 
Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jeffer- 
son City 
Zeta—Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 
Eta—University of the South, Sewanee 
TEXAS 
Alpha—Southwestern University, George- 
town 
Beta—Trinity University, San Antonio 
Gamma—E. Texas S. T. C., Commerce 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
ton 
Zeta—Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth 
Eta—North Texas State College, Denton 
ite —ieGn-Seamens University, Abi- 
ene 
Iota—Baylor University, Waco 
Kappa—Sam Houston S. T. C., Huntsville 
Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos 
Mu—Stephen F. Austin State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches 
Nu—Texas A. & I., Kingsville 
WASHINGTON 
Alpha—College of Pugent Sound, Tacoma 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
Gamma—State College of Washington, 
Pullman 
Delta—Whitworth College, Spokane 
Epsilon—Pacific Lutheran, Parkland 
Zeta—Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham 
Eta—St. Martin's College, Olympia 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon 
Beta—Marshall College, Huntington 
WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha 
Delta—State one. River Falls 
Epsilon—State College, Whitewater 
Zeta—State College, Eau Claire 





PRICE LIST 


PI KAPPA DELTA KEYS 


Miniature (key-pin). with pearls or amethysts............ 
Add to the above prices the following charges for other jewels and attachments 


Rubies, each 
Sapphires, each 
Turquoises, each 
Emeralds, each 
Diamonds, each 


for miniature key-pin 
White Gold (worn by Social Distinction members only) .... 
Pin Attachment with clasp for large or small keys 
Guard chain for pin attachment 
Guard chain with gold initial pin (chapter Greek letter) . . .. 


Add to all prices above 
Handling charge, per key 
Charge for changing jewels in old keys..................- 
Federal and state taxes on all items except handling charge 
and jewel changing charge 
ALLOWANCES 
Gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white gold 


Miniature 
Full value on rubies, sapphires, turquoises, and emeralds 
exchanged for new jewels or white gold key 
Jeweling of various degrees and orders 
Degrees 
Fraternity 
Proficiency amethyst eye 
emerald eye 
Special Distinction diamond eye 


Oratory ruby circle 

pearl circle 
Instruction emerald circle 
Honorary membership sapphire circle 
Any two orders turquoise circle 
Three orders diamond circle 
Address all key orders to the National secretary, S. R. Toussaint, 
1713 Glenmere Blvd., Greeley, Colorado. 





